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was to ask for General Montgomery as commander of the Eighth
Army, General Gott, his first choice, having been killed in an air
accident, had been relieved in the Middle East Command by
General Alexander. Though his tenure of this post had been marked
by vicissitudes and blows of fortune, he had rendered admirable
service which the subsequent brilliant successes of the Eighth
Army tended undeservedly to obscure; he had foiled Rommel's
drive into Egypt, and laid the foundations of our subsequent
victories in Libya.
When General Wavell, early in February, 1942, took over
command in the South Western Pacific, he endeavoured to organise
a line of bases, running from Port Darwin by Timor, Java and
southern Sumatra to Singapore, where ground and air forces could
be assembled in sufficient strength to check any further Japanese
southward advance. This hope was quickly belied ; the Japanese
had already possessed themselves of the greater part of Celebes
and Borneo; Timor, which was held only by a small Australian
and Dutch garrison, and Amboyna were the next islands to fall,
and there was still no effective striking force at General Wavell's
disposal with which to meet their further progress. Immediately
on the fall of Singapore a Japanese invading force landed in
Sumatra and, despite all the efforts of our small naval and air
squadrons, quickly overcame all resistance. With Sumatra lost,
General Wavell concentrated the remnant of his troops in Java,
in expectation of the arrival of General Laverack's Australian Corps
(6th and yth Australian Divisions), now on its way thither from
the Middle East; but it was eventually decided not to sacrifice it
in a vain attempt to hold that island. A Japanese landing on Bali
island, east of Java, was quickly followed by the complete destruc-
tion of what was left of the Allied air force; and after General
Wavell's South-Western Pacific Command had been dissolved
on February 20, the British, Australian and Dutch troops in
Java could not prevent the Japanese rapidly overrunning all the
inhabited coastal areas, and driving them back into the mountains
of the interior to continue guerilla activity there. The enemy,
moving quickly on a simple plan, had never given us time to collect
the forces necessary to remedy our initial weakness in the South-
West Pacific.
The danger to Australia had now come uncomfortably close with
the capture of Rabaul in New Britain and the landing early in
March of Japanese forces at Lae and Salamaua, on the northern
coast of New Guinea. This large island is separated from the Cape
York peninsula, the northern tip of Australia, only by the loo-mile-
wide Torres Strait; the Australian forces available to meet any
invasion were all too few, and effective American help could not
yet be expected. Fortunately an immediate Japanese offensive was